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and deserted streets, drove up with a flourish at the
door of the " Moskovskaya Podovorie," the principal
hotel. Let not the reader imagine a dilapidated
wooden hut, such as I myself had conjured up
visions of, but a handsome, four-storied stone
building, with gorgeously furnished apartments, a
lift, electric bells, and " Tdble-d'hAte u, 6 heures " !
As we ascend the broad, well-carpeted stairs, with
a polite and white-waistcoated manager leading the
way, while a gold-lace-capped porter follows with
our luggage, it is hard to realize that we are still
on the borders of China, and over four thousand
miles from a railway.

Irkoutsk presents, at first sight, an untidy, un-
finished appearance. Like most Siberian towns, its
buildings are a strange mixture of squalor and
grandeur. The majority are of brick, for since the
great fire o?1879 a law has been passed forbidding
the construction of any more wooden dwellings.
The consequence is that the greater part of the city
presents a patchwork appearance, the lofty mansion
of a millionaire gold-miner, with its conservatories
and gardens, often standing next door to the di-
lapidated wooden hovel of some peasant, with half
its roof off, which has been partially saved from the
flames. One's first feeling on walking through the
streets is one of intense depression, for a more
melancholy-looking city does not exist. The streets,
though wide and regular, give one the idea of being
continually up for repair. One looks instinctively
for the " No Thoroughfare " board. Although so
much care is lavished on the architecture and de-
coration of buildings, the streets are apparently left